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EDITORIAL. 


It is fortunately very rarely that we have to deplore such news- 
paper foolishness as the recent spurious investigation into ‘‘ Libr, 
Censorship,” as it was called, which disfigured one of the London 
morning papers. The method was to find out the names of novelists 
whose works for reasons good or bad were not on the open shelves 
of libraries, to present this fact to the said novelists, net their views 
(which can easily be understood) gratuitously, and then upon the 
result to attack the competence of librarians. An epidemic of 
abuse ensued this apparently safe plan, but it appears that apologies 
have had to follow in one or two cases. The most virulent attack 
on an individual librarian and the handsomest apology appeared in 
The Saturday Review, and in various ways other newspapers have 
recanted. 
* * * 

The unsatisfactory feature of the “stunt ’’—it deserves no 
loftier name—apart from the ignorance of libraries and librarians 
which innocently, or more probably wilfully, distinguished it, was 
the entire inability of the writers to envisage the problem of the 
“ free ’’ book, modern and classic, as it affects the public library of 
to-day. The ordinary adult lending library is accessible in most 
towns to readers of fourteen or even twelve years of age and upwards. 
It is very largely used by readers between the ages of 18 and 25, the 
most inflammable years. Is a library authority to admit to such a 
library all books whatsoever, which have literary merit, irrespective of 
questions of their subject, tone or tendency? Almost any answer 
to such a question is dangerous or exceptionable. 

* * * * 


Dr. E. A. Baker, in his lecture on “ Light Literature in Public 
Libraries,” given recently under the chairmanship of Dean Inge, 
appeared to advocate a severely high standard of literary merit in 
novels and to ignore moral questions in them ; or, rather, to place 
literary quality higher than moral. In fact he believed that all 
really literary fiction was moral. If this is unaccompanied by a 
definition of his word “ literary’ it leaves his hearers under the 
opinion that he means that it doesn’t matter what is said as long as 
it is said skilfully. If this is not what Dr. Baker meant, what did 
he mean? He pilloried a great number of novels the very names 
of which the average librarian has never heard—pink purity, one, 
two, three or so many nights, or weeks, etc., etc.—and gave a list 
of novels (condemned by him) which actually included, as our 
anonymous correspondent shows, as if they were equivalents in 
badness, Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, Ethel M. Dell, and Edgar Wallace. 
These are authors of variant values, and some of Hall Caine’s books 
are actual classics. 

* * * * 

It really would be useful if the library committees could obtain 
some cast-iron definition of acceptable and non-acceptable moral 
values. But that is as impossible as any problem yet unsolved. 
Morality in its external manifestations differs from age to age, and 
so must be the literature that reflects it. There is nevertheless more 
filth published in England now than at any time since the days of 
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Aphra Behn—even more than then, because then authors and readers 
were fewer. Library committees have to discriminate, and of course 
they usually do so, not by “ banning” doubtful books after pur- 
chase but by avoiding the purchase of them altogether. 

* 


This issue has a classification interest. The appearance of the 
largest treatise on this subject, Mr. Berwick Sayers’s Manual of 
Classification, may reasonably be supposed to mark a very definite 
stage in the progress of that study. Every year sees more and 
more libraries being classified, and there is reason to believe that 
the day of the unclassified or part-classified library is over. We, 
therefore, welcome every opportunity of throwing light on the 
theory and methods of this subject, and particularly do we welcome 
accounts of experiments. 

* * * 

To take a small matter of what may be called sub-classification. 
In some libraries fairy tales are treated as folk-lore, in others as 
fiction, and yet the actual use made of fairy stories can only be 
guaged with finality when we have them segregated in our collections. 
If they are regarded as folk-lore or mythology the difficulty of 
defining what is a real folk fairy tale and what is a merely manu- 
factured imitation is great. Perhaps their classing as a division of 
fiction is the most convenient solution, but it should be a division 
and not merely part of the general mass. 

* * * * 

Our readers will appreciate Miss Cooke’s brief article on her 
American impressions. She proved to be a good ambassadress for 
the English women of the profession, and her reception by our 
colleagues across the water was most charming. In fact, all of the 
English librarians who went to America have returned with many 
ideas, but all with a sense of the generous hospitality of the A.L.A. 

* * 


Mr. R. A. Peddie is arranging a course of six lectures on The 
Bases of Bibliographical Research to begin before the end of 
January. It is hoped that they will be given at the British 
Museum. Full particulars can be obtained from Messrs. Grafton 
and Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

* * * * 


The Library of Congress has recently issued a fifth edition of 
its Catalogue of “ Literature Subject Headings.”” Some useful 
features of this new publication are the fully developed sub- 
divisions under Shakespeare, and a list of language subject headings 
—the whole forming a subject index to the literary section of the 
Library of Congress Classification Scheme. 


A very successful Exhibition of Etchings by old and modern 
masters was held at St. Marylebone Public Library from September to 
November. Many books on etching and allied subjects were avail- 
able both for loan and reference. 


The series of lectures which are being given at University 
College under the auspices of the School of Librarianship are 
especially notable for the distinguished men who preside. These 
lectures are open to the public without charge. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
OF LOCAL COLLECTIONS. 
By James OrMEROD, F.L.A., Sub-Librarian, Derby. 


Mucu has been written from time to time about local collections ; 
but there is a paucity of schemes for their classification. The first 
impulse of a librarian who is faced with the task of arranging such 
a collection is to use Dewey or one of the other printed schemes, 
forgetting that these are general in their application, and not detaifed 
enough for special collections. Further, in all general schemes 
subject is paramount, not place ; and it is place that should be the 
arranging characteristic in a topographical collection. It is true 
that Dewey and Brown provide places and numbers for all English 
counties and, in the case of Brown, for the chief districts and towns 
as well, but there are no places for the innumerable other towns, 
villages, and hamlets in the county; and, further, there is no 
provision in Dewey for sub-dividing by subject the literature about 
a place. To make places for the chief towns and villages some 
librarians have expanded Brown and Dewey, only to find that the 
call numbers are too long and too complicated. In a word they 
have been found to break down under their own weight. This was 
our experience at Derby. 

The next impulse of the harassed librarian is to look for a 
special scheme. With a little searching he discovers the printed 
schemes of the late J. D. Brown, the late Robert K. Dent, Mr. 
Austin (Gloucester), Mr. Stephen (Norwich), Mr. Jast, and Mr. 
Raymond Smith (Guildhall Library). A word should be said about 
these. 

Mr. Brown’s method of applying the Subject Classification to 
local collections will be found in the introduction to his book. 

Mr. Dent’s scheme is too brief for a county collection ; but it 
might serve for a small town. The notation is a mixed one, X being 
used for the name of the place, followed by decimal figures, based 
upon Dewey. 

Mr. Austin’s plan is a much more ambitious affair, and as it 
was designed for the Gloucester county collection, after a study of 
all the available literature, it has the merit of being concrete in a 
quite remarkable degree. There are twelve main classes :— 

I.—Works relating to county as a whole. 
II.—Distinct areas of county. 
III.—Rivers. 
IV.—County town. 
V.—Other large towns. 
VI.—Smaller towns and parishes. 
VII.—Biography. 
VIII.—Locally printed works. 
1X.—Works by local writers. 
X.—Portraits. 
XI.—Topographical prints. 
XII.—Maps and plans. 
These main classes are divided and sub-divided by subjects— 
History, Administration, Agriculture, Commerce and Industries, 
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Flora and Fauna, etc., in alphabetical order. The printed notation 
is a mixed one of Roman gures, Arabic figures, and letters. As 

ted it is not suitable for self-marking. It is only fair to say, 
Ee that a different notation is used in practice ; but this has 
not been published. 

The third scheme, that of Mr. Stephen, of Norwich, is in many 
ways the best so far designed. Like the Gloucester scheme, it is a 
topographical one sub-divided by subjects. The notation is mixed. 
There are letters for the county town, municipal boroughs, urban 
districts, and rural districts. These are followed by figures taken 
from a three-figure decimal order table of subjects, used like the 
Brown categorical numbers :— 

FA 476. Cromer—Charters. 
Mr. Jast’s classification may be found in The Camera as 
Historian. Primarily it is a scheme for the arrangement of local 
rints, and is not meant for books. The notation is a decimal one, 
ut letters are used for work marks. For the purpose for which it 
was compiled it is a very good piece of work indeed. 

The recently published Classification of London Literature 
Based upon the Collection in the Guildhall Library is a decimal 
scheme with a two-figure notation as a base. The main classes 
are as follows :— 

00-09 Preliminary and general. 

10-19 - Ecclesiastical history. 

20-29 Social life. 

30-39 Social life—Administration—Public bodies. 

40-49 Social life—Administration—Special subjects. 

50-59 Social life—Arts and learning. 

60-69 Economic history. 

70-79 History. 

80-89 Topography. 

90-99 Local divisions. 
The sub-divisions are worked out to two—occasionally nail 
beyond the decimal point :— 

87.512 Thames Conservancy. 

With modifications the scheme might be made to serve for any large 
town or even county; but I feel doubtful about the latter. It is 
a special classification for arranging books about London. It does 
not include books by London authors (other than those about the 
district) or books printed in London. Obviously the last group 
would include an enormous percentage of the books printed in 
England! The scheme is a monument of skill and research. Only 
those who have tried to design such a classification can appreciate 
what its preparation must have entailed. 

Of American schemes I have been able to examine, through the 
courtesy of Miss Louise Keller, librarian of the Independence 
Bureau, Philadelphia, and Miss Anna A. MacDonald, acting director 
of the Pennsylvania State Library respectively, the local history 
schedules of the Library of Congress Classification and the Classi- 
fication of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

The local history schedules of the Library of Congress Classi- 
fication are admirable in their place ; but they are insufficient for 
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classifying a large local collection, as they cover, for the most part, 
only history, description, biography, and genealogy. Other topics 
go in other parts of the scheme, provision being made for geographical 
sub-division throughout the schedules. 


The Classification of the Pennsylvania Historical Society is a 
general scheme with emphasis on the historical classes. Books 
about Pennsylvania are chiefly confined to the following three 

Rare Americana. 
V_ Pennsylvania. 
W Philadelphia. 


These are further divided by the addition of another letter :— 


Pennsylvania. 

Va Records and archives. 

Vb Special subjects : Education, Finance, etc. 
Ve Biography. 

Vd Geography. 

Ve Religion. 

Vf Military 

Vh Literature and romance. 
Vk Provincial imprints. 

Vo Counties. A—2Z. 

Vt Works by Pennsylvanians. 


And so on. Class W is similarly divided, though the headings are 


different 
W Philadelphia. 
Wa Guides and directories. 
We Statistics. 
Wd Highways. 
We Buildings. 
Wf Industries. 
Wg Churches 
Wz City documents and politics. 


It does not appear that these divisions follow any logical order, 
They might just as well, therefore, be arranged alphabetically. 


So much for the work of others. It is now time to outline my 
own proposals. In order that the following scheme may apply to 
any county in England and Wales, and bring the counties into some 
sort of relation to each other, I use the geographical divisions of 
Dewey’s history numbers, om#tting 942. 


51 Derbyshire. 

52 Nottinghamshire 
53 Lincolnshire. 

72 Lancashire. 


The towns, villages, parishes, hamlets, etc., are arranged in 
alphabetical order after the county symbol with the aid of the 
Cutter-Sanborn three-figure alphabetical order table, two figures 
only being used as a general rule :— 
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51 Derbyshire. 
51 A81 Ashbourne. 
51 B45 Belper. 

51 C49 Chatsworth. 
51 D42 Derby. 


51 D43 Derwent river. 
51 P35 Peak district. 
51 Repton. 

51 W79 Wirksworth. 


52 Nottinghamshire. 
52 M28 Mansfield. 

52 N92 Nottingham. 

52 S55 Sherwood forest. 
52 T79 Trent river. 

Special districts, mountains, valleys, rivers,coasts, etc., may either 
take the county number or be arranged in alphabetical order with 
the towns and villages. By the addition of another figure to the 
county number provision might be made for all these headings ; 
but this would lengthen the call number by a digit, and is not really 
necessary. 

This notation is not universal ; but it is valid for every country 
in Dewey with geographical divisions, so long as the number for 
the country is “ understood,” as we say in grammar. For instance, 
.51 denotes Derbyshire in England, Schleswig-Holstein in Germany, 
and Eure et Loire in France. As no country is ever likely to collect 
all the local literature of another country, there is little danger of 
confusion. 

If an alphabetical arrangement of regions is desired in place of 
the preceding, number the administrative units, whether provinces, 
states, or counties, with the Cutter-Sanborn alphabetic order table, 
using a letter and one figure, and adding the Cutter-Sanborn num- 
bers for the names of the towns in the area. In the case of states 
or counties beginning with the same letters some adjustment will be 
necessary, care being taken to find different numbers for each. A 
list of states or counties of the whole country should first be drawn 
up and fitted with numbers from the table afterwards. For England 
there is a list at the end of the Library of Congress Classification of 
the Fine Arts. Foreign examples will be found in Class D of the 
same scheme at the end of each country, under the heading Local 


History and Description :— 
D4 Derbyshire. 


D4 A81 Ashbourne. 
D4 B45 Belper. 
D4 D42 Derby 


L7 Lincolnshire. 

L7 G14 Gainsborough. 

L7 L73 Lincoln. 

L7 S73 Spalding. 

Surrey. 

S8 G95 Guildford. 

S8 K55 Kingston-on-Thames. 
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89 Sussex. 

S9 B85 Brighton. 

S9 E13 Eastbourne. 

S9 H84 Hove. 
Those libraries that use the Dewey classification will probably prefer 
to use the decimal notation outlined above. This idea of using the 
geographical divisions of Dewey for the county symbols was sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Walter Biscoe (through Miss Grace Malcolm), of 
the New York State Library. I first used the other method for a 
local collection in 1912, when I was at Farnworth. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARIES.* 


THE student of library classification can now face his examination 
without fear, and with a confidence of success foreign to most parts 
of our professional syllabus. Mr. Sayers has produced the perfect 
text-book on library classification and in doing so has earned the 
gratitude of student and teacher alike. If I use the term “ text- 
book "’ in its more limited sense, it is in no way a disparagement, 
because teaching manuals of this wide scope and excellence are a 
pressing necessity in these days of rapid library development and 
expansion. 

This book has been simmering in the consciousness of Mr. 
Sayers for almost exactly twenty years. From time to time portions 
of the matter have bubbled up in the form of those admirable 
pamphlets and handbooks—those “‘ Canons,” “ Grammars” and 
‘‘ Introductions ’’"—that have done so much to help our students 
and to form the present idea of library arrangement. But all this, 
with the exception of portions of the “ Introduction ”’ which still 
remain unsuperseded, has been incidental to the formation of this 
definitive Manual. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals with 
theory, including such matters as the nature and purpose and the 
characteristic of classification, terms, and notation. The second is 
concerned with the history and description of library classification, 
and in this division we are glad to note that the author has abandoned 
the common practice. of accumulating a large mass of insufficient 
detail regarding ‘‘ schemes” of antiquarian interest and has 
instead provided much more complete information about the more 
important schemes. In this division, the folding tables, giving 
outlines and distinctive details of the principal schemes, are a 
valuable feature. Special chapters are devoted to systematic 
examinations of the four schemes of Dewey, Cutter, the Library of 
Congress, and Brown ; and there is also an informative sketch of the 
history of the use of classification in British libraries. 

The third division includes a number of miscellaneous topics 
described as ‘‘ The Practical Work of Classification,” and should 
prove of immediate value in all libraries. Such matters as the 
application of classification to shelves ; the vertical file ; the arrange- 


*‘‘A Manual of Classification: for Librarians and Bibliographers,” by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. Demy 8vo, Cloth, pp. 346, 17 illus., 9 folding tables, 
1926. Grafton and Co., price 30s. net. 
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ment of prints, illustrations, lantern slides, deeds, manuscripts 
and other material; book and work numbers—these and many 
other details are given a full and practical exposition that cannot 
fail to interest and instruct. The brief chapter on “‘ The Rules for 
Classifying Books ”’ in itself makes this Manual a profitable invest- 
ment. 

The contents is completed by the inclusion of J. D. Brown's 
“ linking ” chapter on “ Classification and Cataloguing,” and by a 
Bibliography. 

So much for the matter of the book: now for its manner. 
Many of the chapters are written in the personal form of lectures, 
and lose nothing by this method of treatment. There can be no 
question, indeed, that the author’s lecturing and teaching experi- 
ence, with its inevitable discovery of points of doubt and difficulty, 
has added very greatly to the value of his book. Other chapters are 
not written in this intimate, personal manner, but this difference 
is of small moment in a book that obviously does not invite con- 
sumption at a single sitting. 

In general the author makes a balanced and non-partisan esti- 
mate of his subject, and because he has given us so much that is 
good we may forgive his occasional tendency towards lakeplac- 
idolatry. 

These are minor faults, of course, due in some cases to a curiously 
apparent haste. Errors of fact creep in here and there—none of 
any importance, however—and the bibliography is a little shaky in 
regard to dates. In the consideration of Special Classifications we 
should have liked to have seen some attention paid to several out- 
standing examples (such, for example, as Mr. Peddie’s Classification 
of Typography), or at any rate their inclusion in the bibliography. 
Perhaps we are unreasonable in this, but as it stands the section on 
special classification is misleadingly narrow. 

These are but small matters, however, and do not detract from 
the essential value of the author’s work. Mr. Sayers has given us a 
most admirable book ; one that claims its place as indispensable in 
every librarian’s library and one that should do mu ch towards the 
betterment and systematization of our library service. jJ.D.S. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 
By A. S. Cooke, County Librarian, Kent. 

To have attended the Jubilee Conference of the American Library 
Association and in addition to have travelled across the Continent 
of America from Boston to San Francisco is something worth 
remembering. I shall ever be grateful to the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees for having sent me, and to the Kent Education 

Committee for having granted me seven weeks’ leave of absence. 
It was almost with a feeling of fear that I made my plans to 
cross the Atlantic and to travel to California and back alone. But 
I did not know then what a wonderfully hospitable people the 
Americans are. Miss Sarah Askew, Librarian of the State Commis- 


sion of New Jersey, met me at New York docks and from that 
moment I was as well looked after as even Royalty could have been. 

This article cannot be long enough to describe a particle of 
what I saw, so I can pick out only a few special features of the 
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most interesting libraries and describe them. It is also difficult to 
make general statements because the library legislation and organi- 
sation is different in almost every State. In some places library 
service is most highly developed while in others it is completely 
lacking, and the American Library Association still has to face the 
problem of supplying books to 44 per cent. of the population who 
are without library provision. 

It seems to me that the American Libraries have four distinct 
advantages over us: (1) The State Library Commissions, (2) The 
strong American Library Association, (3) generous financial support, 
and (4) large trained staffs. 

The policy of a State Library Commission or Library Extension 
Agency is outlined in the Report on Library Extension (published 
this year by the American Library Association) in the following 
words : “‘ State-wide library service is the function of a State Library 
extension agency. It aids in establishing local and County Libraries 
and developing existing libraries. It supplements their book collec- 
tion from its larger resources. It gives direct book service to 
communities, groups and individuals, until adequate library service 
is established. It often advises or supervises school and institution 
libraries. It sets up a program for the development of the State.” 

The State Commission of New Jersey is an example of this at 
work. The State Library itself is mainly a Reference Library of Law 
Books. This is housed in the Senate House at Trenton and on the 
same floor is the State Library Commission. Here there is a large 
reservoir of books from which demands received from anywhere 
in the State are supplied. Various sorts of work are done by this 
Commission. They are at present undertaking a special publicity 
campaign for the furtherance of the County Library Movement. 
There are 21 Counties in the State, seven of which have County 
Libraries established. These are helped by the State Commission 
with a collection of books to the value of £2,000 as a nucleus, and 
later sets of special books are sent out and annual book grants are 
made averaging about £300. 

The Town Libraries are also a part of the work of the State 
Commission. Some of them have schemes of co-operation with the 
County Libraries, while some receive periodical collections of books 
from the Commission. 

Travelling Libraries and School Libraries are also supplied to 
Counties which have not instituted a County Library service. 
These Travelling Libraries are purposely not made too good in order 
that people may be encouraged to demand the fuller County 
Library service. 

A special feature is made of supplying individuals with the 
books they want. If the book asked for is not in the State Com- 
mission Library the City Libraries in the State are asked, and 
failing them application is made to the large City Libraries, ¢.g., 
New York, and failing those to the Library of Congress. Thus all 
books throughout the State are made available to individual 
students. 

Generous financial support is found in nearly all the American 
Libraries. Even those that consider themselves poor are compara- 
tively better off than the libraries in this country. The most fully 
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developed service is to be found in California. The State Library 
at Sacramento acts as the Library Commission for the whole State, 
and the State Librarian is responsible for all the work. With the 
exception of the three large cities, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Sacramento, which have their own libraries, the whole system is 
run on the County Library basis. As an example, the County of 
Fresno, with a population of 128,779, has 344,968 books circulating 
through the numerous branches in the County. The Headquarters 
of the Library is at the county town and the Public Library for the 
town is a very large branch of the County Library with a special 
staff. One Librarian is responsible for town and county work. 
The supply of books is very generous and as many as ten books per 
borrower are allotted to each branch. The staff to do this work 
numbers 48, and in addition the custodians at the branches are paid 
from 10 to 100 dollars a month, the amount depending on the size 
of the branch and the frequency of opening. Many, of course, are 
open all day and every day. 

The Cleveland Library, on the other hand, is organised on the 
opposite plan. There the Public Library supplies not only the 
city itself but the surrounding County of Cuyahoga. The County 
Library is a separate department with its own collection of books 
and its own staff of eleven, but the County Librarian is a member 
of the Public Library Staff and is able to call upon the large reserves 
of the City Library if special books are needed. The Cleveland 
Public Library is a most beautiful building situated in the Central 
Square. It cost, including equipment, a little under $5,000,000, and 
was opened to the public in May, 1925. Miss Eastman is the Chief 
Librarian and the heads of all the twelve departments are women. 
Each division of literature has its own room, so that readers of 
Sociology, for example, have all the books on that subject arranged 
at easy distance. The children’s rooms, the Lewis Carroll and the 
Stevenson room, are especially fascinating. It is interesting to find 
that in America practically every library, however small, has its 
children’s rooms, with special books, sets of pictures and story- 
telling hours. 

I visited nine different States where the County Library service 
is well developed and then went to Atlantic City to attend the 
Conference. Three large hotels on the famous Board Walk had 
been reserved for the delegates. There were about 2,300 altogether 
and as many as 24 Countries were represented. One feature of this 
Conference might well, I think, be copied by our Library Associa- 
tion. Six General Sessions were held, but at other times we divided 
up into sectional meetings. One afternoon there were four different 
meetings taking place at the same time—Law Libraries, Children’s 
Libraries, College and Reference Section, Order and Book Selection 
meetings—so that Librarians could attend what was of most interest 
to their special work. It is perhaps more difficult to manage this 
in England where out work is not so highly specialised and where 
one librarian has to manage every department. I was astonished 
to find that even County Libraries had their specialist staff, so that 
when visiting the headquarters of a County Library I was introduced 
to the Head of the Cataloguing Department, the Head of the 
Children’s Libraries, the Head of the Shipping Department, Order 
Department, and so forth. 
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By far the greater majority of Librarians in the States are 
women, and at the Conference 7 should estimate that as many as 
90 per cent. were women. Men are in charge of all the State 
Libraries and the largest City Libraries, though Miss Eastman, of 
Cleveland, is an outstanding example. She is in charge of a library 
the annual issue of which is over 6,000,000. In all my travels I 
did not meet a single County Librarian who was a man, nor could 
I hear of one. 

On the whole I feel that the work in England can be quite 
favourable compared with that in America. We have had far less 
money and smaller staffs, so have not been able to develop our 
libraries so fully. One does not find many ideas in America which are 
wholly new. We have had the ideas, but owing to financial restric- 
tions have not been able to put them much into practice. 

The striking feature of the Conference and the Library work 
in general was the spirit of enthusiasm which pervaded everything. 
They all seemed so keen on their job, so anxious to show you and 
tell you every item; nothing seems to be too much trouble if it 
will in any way help on the work of the library. That I think is the 
chief lesson that I have come home with, that if one puts one’s 
heart and soul into the work it is bound to be a success. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ARISTONYMOUS, 

Themes almost innumerable suggest themselves for my letter 
to you this time. There has been a Rural Libraries Conference, for 
example, in which there was a discussion of the relation of the 
librarians in the counties to the Library Association, and papers 
were read by the folk who have been to America for the Jubilee 
there. Something might usefully be said about the wonderful 
Jubilee itself, and of the way in which our delegates were féted. 
Both of these subjects, however, may be safely postponed until 
the reports of the Conference and of the delegates see the light of 
day. One thing is 

A MATTER FOR CONGRATULATION, 
and that is the general agreement at this rural conference that while 
it should itself become an annual affair the members themselves 
should become members of the Library Association. There may, 
therefore, if wisdom rules, be no further divisions in the Library 
profession. The foundation of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux was a strategical error of the worst kind— 
and one that must inevitably lead to failure, unless the Carnegie 
U.K. Trust will shoulder the main weight of the new fabric. We 
needed the special librarians with us to give a stiffening to a valuable 
side of L.A. work ; and what has happened has been a weakening 
of a really serious kind. Time will work its revenges, but is being 
wasted in the process. Let us hope that the ladies and gentlemen 
who have been appointed to serve the villages may be wiser. 
Then there has been the revival of 
AN ANCIENT STUPIDITY 

in The Daily News (November 15th), which in headlines that would 
serve for the fall of a government or an international ultimatum 
set out the existence of what it egregiously called a Library Ban, 
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which being interpreted (by The Daily News, of course, not by 
anyone who knows) means the private censoring by librarians of 
books —novels, of course—the morals of which they do not approve. 
Wicked librarians! They took The Prussian Lieutenani—that 
chaste work suitable for Sunday reading—and other books off the 
open shelves to which youngsters had access, forsooth because they 
dared to think that these master-products of the imagination would 
contaminate the minds of innocence. Other journals followed The 
Daily News. So librarians, in one case quite individually, were 
insulted in unmeasured language, were ‘‘ busy-bodies,’’ the possessors 
of “long noses,” “ prurient,” “illiterate,” and in every way un- 
qualified to distinguished black from white. Thus the journalist. 
Let us comfort ourselves by quoting Michael Joseph (he ought to 
know). Says he, in his Journalism for Profit, a title, by the way, 
that gives a better explanation of the stunt than any supposition 
that the newspaper desired to expose an evil: ‘‘ Men who, despite 
that fact that they haven’t a tenth part of the ability necessary to 
qualify as a doctor or lawyer, still contrive to make quite substantial 
incomes out of the so-called profession of journalism. One of the 
many fallacies associated with Fleet Street in the mind of the 
outside world is that journalism requires a high standard of educa- 
tion and ability.” It is quite fair to say that the average librarian 
knows more of books than any three average journalists. Certainly 
the selection and control of books in libraries cannot be undertaken 
by leader-writers and stunt journalists ; or even by popular novelists, 
clever as they are, who, as Dean Inge quite justly said, have intro- 
duced a “ grovelling view of life’”’ into English literature of late. 
The problem is one of 
MERE COMMONSENSE APPLIED. 

A librarian, at any rate a public librarian, and possibly almost 
every other librarian too, is a servant of his public. He may be 
in advance of that public in his ideas of what may legitimately be 
the subject of literary treatment in novels. He knows, however, 
that the modern novel is a very small fractional part of his business, 
and he is certainly of opinion that few living writers—the only 
great living fiction writers after all are Hardy, Kipling and possibly 
Galsworthy, the others are all in the second rank—are worth a 
quarrel with the public he serves. That is absolutely axiomatic. 
He is usually in front of some parts of his public in his provision of 
works of non-fiction ; but he must mark time with general moral 
ideas when it comes to “ pure literature ’—a term which has 
become somewhat ironical of late. Can he display the novel that 
glorifies sentimentally the idea of unmarried motherhood; that 
describes the nude young lady, wet from her bath, endeavouring 
to enter her lover’s bed; an intrigue between a young girl and a 
lad, described in its various muances without a hint of its cruelty 
or natural consequences; the young girl of gentle birth who for 
no reason at all goes off adulterously with a quite unknown man ; 
or the young man who slowly undresses his mistress? I won't 
advertise the authors ; no doubt you recognise them. 

Will The Daily News answer that ? 

It is all very well for novelists and for journalists to tell us that 
delicacy of treatment and courage compensate, and that these 
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things happen in real life and are therefore admissible. In real life 
these things—if they are done ; my knowledge is somewhat restricted 
in the practical side of these matters, I confess—are done in private. 
To write of them is to set them out publicly. And what man would 
do any of these things in the gaze of the crowd ? 
In an admirable lecture at University College Dr. Baker gave 
A TROUNCING TO LIBRARIANS AND NOVELISTS 

on what appears (from the report in The Daily Telegraph) to be a 
rather limited enquiry into the vogue of the lightest of popular 
authors in public libraries. Here is a list of authors whom Dr. 
Baker would banish :— 


Ruby M. Ayres. Gilbert Frankau. Margaret Peterson. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs. Charles Garvice. Gene Stratton Porter, 

Hall Caine. E. M. Hull. ‘ Rita 

Marie Corelli. Gertrude de W. James. Cynthia Stockley. 

Victoria Cross. Robert Keable. Edgar Wallace. 

Ethel M. Dell. W. Le Queux. Dolf Wyllarde. 
Geoffrey Moss. 


It seems that there are altogether 19,899 copies of these authors’ 
books in I don’t know how many libraries ; they are, therefore, as 
Dr. Baker did not seem to make clear, an infinitesimal part of their 
stock. But what a medley it is, and how different in merit are its 
units! One of the authors named is a “ classic,’’ and several of the 
others are wholesome, while some are not. Dr. Baker goes too far. 
A classic is not made, as someone said lately somewhere, by literary 
critics, journalists or popular novelists, but by the continued suffrages 
of the public. Mrs. Henry Wood is as much a classic as Thackeray, 
although he and I possibly prefer Thackeray. Does Dr. Baker 
know that ? 

There is so much more that one is tempted to write about. 
There have been splendid lectures at London University College in 
connection with the Library School which deserve consideration. 
Dr. W. Dawson Johnston—a fine chap he is, too—gave a lecture on 
the Library of Congress which I had the good fortune to hear ; and 
one of my colleagues has lent me some notes on a quite remarkable 
lecture on American libraries, which made suggestive comparisons 
with our own, by Colonel Mitchell. But I must not deal with these. 
Then there was the recent meeting of the London Branch of the 
Library Association at which a most unfortunate resolution was 
proposed by one of the members which most fortunately was not 
supported by anyone. I must say a word on 

BROTHER JONATHAN 
—TI mean Brother Jonathan Cape, the publisher, not the American J. 
He loves public libraries. In his charming little Now and Then 
he riots thus :— 

There is another variety of book fiend, one whose twisted 
conscience will not permit him to spend anything, no matter 
how small, but who is yet sufficiently under the spell to be 
unable to exist without occasional lapses. He is usually able 
to gratify this appetite at one of the municipal or rate-supported 
libraries, which, though they ostensibly exist for the housing 
of innocuous works of reference—encyclopaedias, railway 
time-tables, government reports and the like—do a small but 
regular traffic in more dangerous literature.” 
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This the ingenuous J. sends out to public librarians in order, 
I suppose, to warn them against buying his wares. Which is a pity, 
seeing that some of his books are rather nice, and some of them 
quite certainly could not be published without the sure support 
of public libraries. He is like our journalist friends—he knows 
so little about public libraries that he can be quite dogmatic every 
time he mentions them. When did you read more arrant nonsense 
than the paragraph I have quoted? But this is the season of peace 
and goodwill, so let us not be disturbed by the manifestations of 
the Christian spirit with which this letter deals so largely, but 
turn to the saner, more charitable and old-fashioned view of the 


season. A happy Christmas to you! 
Vale ! 
ERASTOSTHENES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers 
of LETTERS ON Our AFFarrs.”— Editor THE LIBRARY WORLD.] 


LIBRARY ‘TOPICS. 


Our readers’ attention is drawn to vacancies which occur in the 
Cambridgeshire County Library and the Borough of Paddington 
noted on another page, 

A hundred years ago Louis Campau arrived at the rapids on 
the Grand River, and there founded the city of Grand Rapids. 
In connection with this centennial, which was celebrated at the 
end of September, the Grand Rapids Public Library held an 
exhibition of historical matter illustrating the beginnings of the city. 

When the first public library at Auckland, New Zealand, was 
opened, the stock of books numbered approximately 6,000. The 
city has now a central library and six branches, comprising a total 
of 610,000 volumes—or a little more than three books for every 
man, woman and child in greater Auckland. 

The sixth branch at Remuera was officially opened on July 31st 

The Central Library collection includes a “ Biblia Sacra Latina ” 
(12th century), which is considered to be the earliest copy of the 
Scriptures in Australia or New Zealand. 


-REVIEWS. 


REPORTS. 

Botton Public Libraries—73rd Annual Report, 1925-1926. 
Population, 180,400. Chief Librarian, Archibald Sparke, 
F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Rate, 2}d. Income, £12,729. Stock: Lending, 
111,400; Reference, 22,573. Additions: Lending, 6,921 ; 
Reference, 442. Withdrawals: Lending, 7,285; Reference, 50. 
Issues: Lending, 745,322; Reference; 17,259; Open Shelves, 
65,000 ; Children’s Reading Room, 120,000; School Libraries, 
47,358 ; Patent Library, 1,762; Blind Readers, 1,366. Borrowers, 
40,912. Branches, 6. 

The activities of the various departments have again maintained a high 
standard during the past year, the recorded issues showing an increase of 
25,703 over last year. The Children’s Rooms at some of the Branches have 
been re-organized, the extended facilities being greatly appreciated. The 
Report contains a list of the principal additions to the Central Reference 
Library and also a list of Annuals, Directories, etc., to be found in that 
department. 
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Croypon Public Libraries—Reading in Croydon, being the 37th 
Annual Report of the Croydon Public Libraries, April, 1925, to 
March, 1926. Population, 199,300. Chief Librarian, W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. Rate, 2d. Income, £12,218. Stock: 
Lending, 91,817; Reference, 25,914. Additions, 12,017. With- 
drawals, 3,682. Issues: Lending, 302,918; Reference, 354,819 ; 
Branches, 403,704; Teachers’ Library, 2,720; Blind Readers, 
131. Borrowers, 42,595. Branches, 2. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the yearly issues now exceed one 
million, thus placing the Libraries among the largest in the country. The 
facilities offered to children are right up to date and no pains are spared to 
provide entertaining and instructive literature for the future citizens of the 
Borough. The problem of accommodation is still unsolved, the congestion 
at the Central being at times unbearable. The Reference Library suffers 
in a like manner. The question of new Branch Libraries has been postponed 
at the request of the Special Finance Committee. It is surprising, and at the 
same time highly creditable, that so good results can be obtained under such 
trying circumstances. 


Henslow (T. Geoffrey W.) GARDEN RENOVATION. Fully illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xxii., 416. Dean and Son, Ltd., 1926. 
15s net. 

In his introduction to the fourth volume of a series of six books on Garden- 
ing, the author claims to have planned a Standard Work in the horticultural 
world. We have already reviewed the earlier volumes in these columns and 
find the fourth in every way equal to its predecessors, if not surpassing them. 
There are helpful sections on the Bulb Garden, Flower Seeds, Lawns, The 
Herb Garden, Horticultural Exhibitions, and a number of designs for Land- 
scape Gardens, some of which seem, it is true, very conventional. It is neces- 
sary to see the book itself to realise how many good things it contains. 
Curtis (William Eleroy) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. IIllus., demy 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 410. Lippincott Co., 1926. 15s. net. 


Curtis (William Eleroy) THomas JEFFERSON. Illus. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 396. Lippincott Co., 1926. 15s. net. 

Mr. William Eleroy Curtis, the author of these two biographies, has put 
a wonderful amount of research into his studies of two great personalities. 
The first gives sketches of Abraham Lincoln from various points of view as 
Orator, Politician, President, Commander-in-Chief, Diplomatist and Phil- 
osopher ; the second is an even more complete biography of Thomas Jefferson 
as Statesman and Patriot, Moralist, Philosopher, and Country Gentleman 
of the Young Republic. For these American figures we are safe in going to 
American works and both of these volumes are to be recommended to students 
as well as to the general reader. 


FICTION. 


Dumas (Alexandre) MonstruR JACKAL. A New Translation. 
Edited, with an introduction, by R. S. Garnett. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xx., 316. Stanley Paul and Co., 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dumas wrote “ Les Mohicans de Paris’ as a feuilleton in his popular 
journal, ‘‘ Le Mousquetaire,’’ and before the work was completed it ran into 
thirty-two volumes. This series of the less-known works of Dumas, 
translated and edited by Mr. R. S. Garnett, are valuable to students and the 
introduction is not the least valuable part of them. 


JUVENILE. 
Sherman (Harold M.) Ficut ’Em Bic THREE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 264. 
Appleton and Co., 1926. 

A boy’s story of three ‘‘ Bicycleers " and their adventures on holiday and 
at school. Athletes every one, Stuffy, Pepper and Brick, known as the Big 
Three, show the rest of the world of Public Schoolboys the standard of good 
sportsmanship and fair play. 
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